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To Our Readers 


Our Donald Ogden Stewart has 
been doing radio scripts for the 
OEM’s Sunday night “Keep ‘Em 
Rolling” programs. At least, that’s 
what we gather from Ella Winter's 
last penciled scrawl. We missed 
hearing the program and wonder 
whether any reader can report on it? 
Ella says it was fine, but we'd like 
confirmation. 

Frank Ryhlick, Leo Huberman and 
Marion Bachrach represented U.S. 
WEEK at the press table during the 
CIO convention. 

Ryhlick came from Washington, 
Huberman from California, and 
Bachrach from Chicago, so there was 
lots to talk about between sessions. 
Those staff conferences ought to 
lead to many improvements in your 
paper. There were some grand plans 
made and we'll tell you more about 
them as they begin to materialize. 


*« 


A reader advises us to “watch” 
Arthur H. Lauterbach, general man- 
ager of the Pure Milk Association, 
as a source for further news on 
“fascism and farming.” Lauterbach 


recently told a Wisconsin audience 
that “we have no more chance to 
spread the four freedoms all over 
the world than | would have to go 
down in the slums and try to police 
them.” 
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Youre Telling Us... 


ALLIS OUTE] (aa, 
Dear Editor: 


Last week in JacksonviNe a remark 
was made which deserves the widest 
possible circulation. The occasion 
was the showing of a Soviet film for 
Russian War Relief, and the an- 
nouncer was David Lord, who said: 


“A few years ago when efforts 
were made here to aid the Spanish 
people in their fight against fascist 
aggression there were those who arose 
in opposition. Because of just such 
opposition, fascist aggression is now 
rampant in the world. Therefore, if 
any of you hear of anyone objecting 
to the campaign being launched here 
tonight, please report to us so we can 
turn their names over to the FBI for 
investigation.” 

Needless to say, there has been no 
opposition; all is quiet on the local 
fascist-appeasement front. 

Stetson Kennedy 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE PRICE OF MILK 
Dear Editor: 


Have read with interest Sophia 
Ripley Ames series on milk, and as 
a result feel better equipped to raise 
an intelligent voice in protest against 
Miami’s recent milk rise. 

The upping of milk two weeks ago 
from l6c to 18c a quart (19c¢ for 
homogenized) is working a real hard- 
ship on Miami’s year-around popu- 
lation, on the average a low income 
group. Curiously, Miami maintains 
no differential between store and 
home-delivered milk. One dairy sell- 
ing milk at its retail stores in gallon 
jugs at 60c offers a kind of solution, 
but lack of adequate refrigeration 
facilities prevents many families from 
taking advantage of this quantity 
price. 

Women’s clubs of Miami are stag- 
ing an organized protest and there is 
a faint ray of hope that children and 
adults will not be robbed of this 
essential food at a time like this. 


It is interesting to note that the 
state of Florida maintains a milk con- 
trol board and it was this board that 
okayed the recent rise. 

Blanche Morton 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


THROUGH COOPERATIVES 
Dear Editor: 


I read with great interest the article 
by Sophia Ripley Ames,:“Profiteers, 
Not Food Shortage, Hike Prices.” It 
is very true I believe. 

We are much concerned over the 
inflation business. We are farmers 
and are trying to produce more food 
all the time. We do not want inflation 
and are selling our potatoes and 


eggs at lower prices than others, 
hoping, by example, to help our 


neighbors see that inflation will be 
as ruinous to them, in the long run, 
as to the consumers. We believe the 
following things are necessary: Sell- 
ing at reasonable prices directly to 
consumers or through consumers co- | 
operatives. 

We belong to both consumers and 
producers cooperatives. They are 
easily set up and it means economic 
life. Our government is so busy with 
other things it is up to the individ- 
uals of the nation to protect them- 
selves from profiteers. 

Mrs. Chas. D. Kirk 
Adena, Ohio 


BOUQUET FOR STEWART 
Dear Editor: 


. .. Your exposes of the Fascists 
and anti-semites sure are timely. I 
hope we will soon hear news of an 
investigation by the government of 
these phoney America Firsters, ete. 

I can’t help letting you know how 
I especially enjoy Donald Ogden 
Stewart. His column on the mechan- 
ical Congressman was a classic. I’m 
showing it to everybody to help me in 
getting subscriptions. 

Sol Gorelick 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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SABOTAGE OF PRICE CONTROL 
BOLSTERS APPEASERS’ STAND 


Willkie Asks for Labor Representation in Cabinet; 
Gains Pile Up on Nation's Front Against Hitlerism 


Last week’s biggest news was made 
in Detroit, where the CIO convention 
decisively defeated any lingering 
America First hopes of a base in the 
American labor movement. (See 
page 14.) 

In Detroit, CIO delegates took the 
floor to urge labor’s all-out support 
for this “people’s war” and argued 
that the economic and democratic 
rights of labor can only be preserved 
through the military defeat of Hit- 
ler. 

But in Washington, meanwhile, 
America First found new comfort as 
the destruction of free trade unionism 
and the lowering of workers’ living 
standards were demanded by poll tax 
labor-baiters. 


Committee Sit-Down 


The House Rules Committee, no- 
toriously hostile to all progressive 
measures, went on a little-publicized 
strike of its own. It held up the 
Price Control Bill (See page 5) for a 
week, threatening to block all legis- 
lation unless labor curbs were given 
right of way. 

Finally, the Rules Committee re- 
leased the Price Control Bill, but un- 
der an “open rule” that specifically 
permits the Gore Bill to be offered as 
a substitute on the House floor. And 
the Gore Bill, sponsored by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, provides 
for the freezing of all wages at pres- 
ent levels. 

Social Justice, which spreads the 
America First view that the fight 
against Hitler is a Jewish-Roosevelt- 
banker conspiracy, was at that very 
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moment trying to persuade the CIO 
delegates that this is no people’s war. 
Outside the convention hall in De- 
troit, the Coughlin paper, which 
opposes price control, was calling for 
support of John L. Lewis’ appease- 
ment policy and saying: 

“What has happened to rents, 
to food, to fuel and to clothing? 
Because of Roosevelt’s policies, 
the prices of these commodities 
have advanced and the profits to 
eapital have increased. 

“Why shouldn’t the laborers 


go on strike to get more wages 


and more profits to meet the 


higher cost of living ?”’ 


In Washington, President Roose- 
velt refused to be provoked into us- 
ing troops to break the captive coal 
mine strike, or into backing the kind 
of labor legislation which opponents 
of the Neutrality Act amendments 


tried to get by blackmail. He had 


ouput 
Zo 


Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 


TEAMWORK 


just written to Philip Murray and the 
CIO convention that their meeting 
was a symbol of American freedom, 
and that unless all the freedoms 
Americans cherish “are protected 
from this world scourge (of Hitler- 
ism), free trade unions and all other 
free institutions will vanish.” 

At the Senate end of Capitol Hill 
a Judiciary subcommittee began 
hearings on the Connally Anti-Strike 
Bill which also carries wage-freez- 
ing provisions. The bill also gives 
the President power to direct any 
government agency to operate any 
plant where a strike has taken place. 
The President is directed to return 
operation of the plant to the owners 
when he has determined that this is 
“consistent with the needs of the 
national defense.” 

Wages and working conditions are 
to be frozen as of the period prior to 
the strike, under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Under-Secretary of War Patter- 
son testified in favor of the bill. Labor 
spokesmen, who have not yet ap- 
peared before the committee, last 
week told reporters that the measure 
is one-sided because it can be in- 
voked only in the case of strikes and 
not against employers who slow up 
production. 


Harsher Law Demanded 


The Connally Bill, it was believed 
last week, will not satisfy the anti- 
labor group in the House, led by Cox 
of Georgia, Smith of Virginia, and 
Dies of Texas. Some observers said 
this group may wait to receive the 
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In spotlight last week, Wendell Willkie received award from Rev. Shipler (left) 
for “promoting good will among all people,’ urged voice for labor in the Cabinet 


Connally Bill from the Senate, and 
then revise it along the more drastic 
lines they favor. 

But the consensus seemed to be 
that the House would act first and on 
one of the extreme measures, al- 
ready introduced, which outlaw 
strikes and picket lines, freeze the 
open shop, and virtually assure the 
destruction of trade unions. 

Although these are obviously labor 
bills, they were first referred to the 
Judiciary Committee of which Rep. 
Sumners of Texas is chairman. Labor 
representatives had previously pro- 
tested the consideration of similar 
measures by Sumners’ committee on 
the grounds that it is prejudiced 
against labor and also unfamiliar 
with labor problems. 


Not A Precedent 


Last week Rep. Smith of Virginia 
ostentatiously requested Mr. Sum- 
ners of Texas to relinquish jurisdic- 
tion on the ground that the Labor 
Committee was about to hold hearings 
on similar measures. 

Sumners replied that he consented 
“with the understanding that the 
waiver does not create a precedent.” 

Meanwhile, a conference of legisla- 
tive leaders, called by the President, 
indicated White House support for 
compulsory use of mediation machin- 
ery and perhaps compulsory arbitra- 
tion to be invoked by the President 
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where he thought necessary. Labor 
opposition to these proposals was ex- 
pected. 

As the captive coal dispute went to 
arbitration, there was some feeling 
that the drive for anti-strike legis- 
lation might slow down. But the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers said now is the time to get a 
“permanent labor policy” and that 
the measures should be pushed 
through and without any time limits 
applying no-strike laws only to the 
emergency. 

Father Coughlin made anti-war 
capital of all this news, advising that 
“Now is the time to abandon the 
trickster of the White House whose 
propagandists have set forth to smear 
Lewis, to unseat Murray, and to 
regiment the factory workers of 
America in the name of defense.” 

Wendell Willkie, repudiating his 
sole labor backer in the last presi- 
dential campaign, differentiated be- 
tween John L. Lewis and the ranks 


of labor. 


In a speech last week Willkie de- 
clared that “the workmen of this 
country are deep and fervent pa- 
triots,” and that labor must be 
brought into the government. “Great 
Britain,” he said, “is governed to- 
day by a Conservative administra- 
tion. And yet the leaders of British 
labor sit in the Cabinet and share 
importantly in the making of the 


policy of the nation. Labor in this 
country remains outside the charmed 
circle.” 


HOBBS BILL KILLED 


Concentration Camps 
Voted Down by House 


The House last week, by a 167 to 
141 vote, defeated the Hobbs Con- 
centration Bill which opponents 
called disruptive of national unity 
and destructive of the Bill of Rights. 
Rep. Eliot (D., Mass.), staunch Ad- 
ministration supporter who led the 
fight against the measure, said: “This 
bill would punch a hole in the dike 
that keeps out the ocean of oppres- 
sion—a small hole, but it would 
grow.” 

Defeat of the bill was hailed as 
particularly strengthening the unity 
of naturalized citizens and _ second- 
generation Americans. To them in 
particular there might have seemed a 
sinister echo of Dr. Goebbels in the 
reference by Rep. Hobbs (D., Ala.) 
to “alien servants of alien masters,” 
who “pollute, degrade and poison the 
bloodstream of our body politic.” 


BAD NEWS FOR HITLER 


U.S. Cancels Oil 
Exports to Franco 


The United States made a lot of 


news last week calculated to enrage 
A. Hitler, and it included: 


* All licenses for the export of 
American oil to Spain were ordered 
cancelled by the Economic Defense 
Board. In August, 1,144,000 barrels 
went to Franco. 

* The House decided that Rep. Ham 
Fish of New York should testify be- 
fore a grand jury investigating Nazi 
propaganda. He will get another in- 
Vitation to appear under his own 
steam, and if that is rejected a new 
subpoena will be issued. Fish had 
claimed Congressional immunity. 

* The War Department fired F. Le- 
roy Hill, labor-baiting president of 
Air Associates Inc. which is now un- 
der Army control. Hill and H. I. 
Crowe, executive vice-president, “re- 
signed” as a condition of restoring 
the plant at Bendix, N. J. to private 
ownership. 

* The Johnson Bill to increase the 
pay of men in the Army and Navy 
got a hearing in the Senate Military 
Affairs’ Committee and won the 
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united support of leading war vet- 
erans’ groups. 

* Flanders Hall, Inc., publishers of 
Nazi propaganda and connected with 
Nazi agent George Sylvester Viereck, 
went out of business. 


* The Georgia Board of Regents 
defied Governor Eugene Talmadge 
by moving to reinstate 10 educators 
ousted at his direction. The gov- 
ernor has been purging the state uni- 
versity of all advocates of racial 
equality. 

* The first Soviet order under the 
Lend-Lease Act was placed in Amer- 
ican factories. It covers between 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 worth 
of machine tools. About 35 machine 
tool manufacturers were served with 
“Special Allocations Order No. 1” 
and directions to give Soviet orders 
priority over all other preference 
ratings. 

* Secretary Knox announced that 
the first armed U. S. merchant ves- 
sels will be plying the seas within 
a week or ten days. 

* In Chicago, Jan Stanczyk, Min- 
ister of Labor of the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, told an American 
Jewish Congress audience that Hit- 
ler’s crimes against the Jewish people 
will be avenged. 

Once a leader of the Polish miners, 

Stanczyk declared that “the new 
Poland will wipe off from the face 
of our cotntry the stain of the Jew- 
ish Ghetto.” 
* The Picker X-Ray Corp. of 
Cleveland, O., established a 10% 
Defense Bonus on monthly earnings 
to be distributed at Christmas time 
in the form of defense bonds and 
stamps. 

The bonus is in recognition of in- 
creased production and shipment of 
war materials and increased profits. 
* President A. F. Whitney of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
wired Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn that Congressmen who 
voted against Neutrality Act revision 
should be severely condemned, and 
that labor would oppose their efforts 
to blackmail the nation into accepting 
no-strike laws as the price of their 
support for defense. 

“Victory for the United States, 
England and Democracy can only 
come from free men, not slaves,” 


Whitney said. 
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This Is Washington: 


THE BATTLE FOR PRICE CONTROL 


ae BY FRANK RYHLICK 


Early last Wednesday morning, two members of Congress moved 
away from the long table in the center of the House Rules Committee 
room. They stood for a few moments talking near the secretary's desk. 
The committee session had not yet begun. 

One of the Congressmen was a tall, beefy man. His eyes were blood- 
shot and his thick lips curled around a cold, mangled cigar butt that 
was as much a part of his personality as the way he kept his face turned 
aa toward the photographers. This was Rep. Martin Dies of 

exas. 

The other was a slighter man, with a thinning stubble of iron grey 
hair and a face of seamed granite. This was Rep. Eugene Cox of 
Georgia, another contribution of the poll tax to democracy. 

Suddenly, Dies raised his voice above the muttering of their conver- 
sation. 

“I'll give him hell this morning,” he blared. 

And he did. For the next two hours, Dies, Cox and their colleagues 
of like mold, harassed, interrupted and insulted soft-spoken Rep. Clyde 
Williams of Missouri, who was testifying that it would be disastrous to 
put a ceiling on wages. 

The occasion for the testimony was the third successive day of hear- 
ings to decide whether the committee would allow the House to con- 
sider the Administration’s badly-mutilated Price Control Bill. 

At secret caucus meetings in the offices of Dies and Cox, the reac- 
tionary majority in control of the Rules Committee had previously 
mapped a campaign to put manacles on labor in the measure. Present 
at several of the meetings was Tom Linder, Georgia’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture, the anti-Semitic hireling of Gene Talmadge, pro-fascist 
governor who once drew warm commendation from Hitler by the forth- 
right manner in which he drove striking workers at bayonet point into 
a concentration camp. 

A ceiling on wages is the maximum objective of the Tories in this fight. Their 
minimum objective is to use the demand for wage control to further the cause 

of the big farming interests, a large percentage of which are controlled by banks, 

railroads and insurance companies. Their concern for small farmers is as un-real 

as it is loud. 

It is of no interest to this group that competent economists have 
pointed out that wages do not initiate price increases and inflation. 

The basic cause for rising prices is one which these same Congress- 
men refused to meet with effective excess profits legislation. 

The interest of farmers and laborers are identical in this Price Control 
Bill. Skyrocketing prices hit both groups equally. The cost of farm 
equipment is rising daily. Food is at its highest price in 10 years, show- 
ing an increase of 15.5% between September, 1939, and August, 1940. 
Overalls have gone up 18%, work shirts 15.5%, cotton dresses 8.5%. 

Controls on wages would make collective bargaining impossible, put 
labor a long step back toward bondage. 

The farcical agricultural price levels written into the bill would help 
lay the foundation for another depression that would mean ruin for the 
small farmers, hardship for all consumers. Me 

This price-level structure was braintrusted by Georgia's Tom Linder. 
It would set as parity the higher-price 1919-29 period instead of the 
present 1909-14 period. ’ 

Labor is working to obtain for farmers, who are as eager as trade 
unionists to defeat Hitlerism, fair prices, protection from profiteering 
in machinery and other supplies, safeguards from railroad gouging, 
adequate government aid. But the Price Control Bill, adopted 12-11 by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee at a surprise weekend 
session when two liberal committee members were out of town, would 
promote profiteering by the Wall Street “farmers” who would collect at 


both ends from unnaturally high farm prices. 
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Battle for Africa: 


GERMAN ‘BLOODLESS’ VICTORY 
IN AFRICA PERILS U.S., BRITISH 


Britain Opens Second Front in Libya; American 
Troops to Dutch Guiana; Supplies for de Gaulle 


The United States, alarmed by Ger- 
man moves to control Dakar which 
President Roosevelt has described as 
an outpost of American defense, en- 
tered the Battle for Africa last week 
when the British opened a new front 
in Libya. 

As a part of the gigantic duel for 
the Dark Continent, the position of 
which gives a measure of strategic 
control over both Europe and _ the 
Western Hemisphere, the United 
States also ordered troops to Dutch 
Guiana on the northeast coast of 
South America. One of the purposes 
was to protect the bauxite mines, 
necessary for American defense, but 
an even more primary purpose was 
to have American troops in South 
America to protect the Western Hemi- 
sphere from a possible Nazi invasion. 

Dakar, which is only 1,600 miles 
from South America, seemed in im- 
minent danger of German occupation 
as a result of the reported capitulation 
of the Vichy government to Nazi 
demands for control of the huge North 
African Empire of the French. In 
combatting this Nazi move President 
Roosevelt also ordered the supplying 
of the forces of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle with equipment of war under 
the Lease-Lend Act. 


Second Front 


It was the zero hour on the 
Egyptian-Libyan frontier. The leaves 
of palm trees clacked dryly in the 
pre-dawn wind. Some 240,000 sol- 
diers of the British Empire, their 
homes ranging from London’s slums 
to the ranches of New Zealand and 
the plains of South Africa, were 
drawn up for 150 miles along the 
border. They were awaiting the sig- 
nal that would bring into being a 
second front against Hitler. 


There was a ripple of lightning 
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across the still-black sky and the low 
mutter of thunder. Here and there 
officers called softly and the men 
huddled around them. From the 
light of lanterns and flashlights the 
officers read a message from Prime 
Minister Churchill. It recalled the 
Russians fighting the same foe in 
snow and ice and it further said: 


“For the first time British and 
Empire troops will meet the Ger- 
mans with ample equipment in 
modern weapons of all kinds. The 
battle itself will affect the whole 
course of the war. Now is the 
time to strike the hardest blow yet 
struck for final victory, home, 
and freedom.” 


There was another faint rumble 
of thunder and a moment later the 


Summers in the Buffalo Evening News 


COMING TO THE RESCUE 


darkness was filled with a torrent of 
rain, the like of which seldom falls 
in Africa’s desert. An hour later, 
however, the sun was hot and some 
1200 tanks, many of them American 
built, clanked and snorted through 
the thick, brown paste that had been 
desert sand before the unexpected 
downpour. 

Thus began one of the momentous 


campaigns in history. If it were 
successful it would relieve pressure 
on the harried Russians, forcing the 
Germans to withdraw men and equip- 
ment from the eastern front. If it 
were victorious, and speedily so, it 
might prevent the men of Vichy from 
surrendering all of French Africa 
to German domination. Put above 
all if the British accomplished their 
objectives they would gain bridge- 
heads on the African soil near enough 
to Italy to carry an invasion into 
Europe. 

Despite extensive preparations, 
the British forces, under Lt. Gen. Sir 
Allan Cunningham, do not possess 
overwhelming superiority over the 
Axis forces led by Nazi General Er- 
win Rommel. 

The British are conducting their 
offensive with 16 divisions of 15,000 
men each, including three armored 
divisions. The Germans and Italians 
have 14 divisions, including two 
panzer divisions. As compared with 
Britain’s 1,200 tanks, the Italians 
and Germans are thought to have no 
more than 900. 

It is also believed that the British 
have superiority in the air. During 
the last Libyan campaign, when they 
gained almost all of Libya only to 
lose it four months later, they had 
scarcely 200 planes. Today they are 
believed to have at least 1,500, a 
great number of them fighters and 
bombers of American manufacture. 


The first onslaught of the British, 
when their impact had the advantage 
of surprise, bit 50 miles into Libya 
along most of an 150-mile front. 
Entry was made by four, highly mo- 
bile columns with even the infantry 
carried in trucks of American make. 
By the second day they had penetrated 
75 miles and were nearing the gar- 
rison of Tobruk which had been 


under seige for seven months. 


Uk 


For more than half a year the 
small garrison, by-passed by the ad- 
vancing Germans when they recon- 
quered Libya in March of 1941, had 
fought off overwhelming forces in one 
of the most dramatic actions of the 
war. Now with the Axis forces 
threatened in the rear the dauntless 
Australians sallied forth and played 
their part in encircling and trapping 
a large Axis force south of Tobruk. 


Battle for North Africa 


The immediate object of the cam- 
paign was the complete destruction 
of Axis power in North Africa, thus 
freeing Egypt and the vital Suez 
Canal from the Nazi threat. 

But it appeared probable last week 
that the Nazis might have gained 
another important “bloodless” vic- 
tory. It appeared probable that 
through negotiation with the men 
of Vichy they may have gained more 
in North Africa than the British 
might gain in a long and bloody 
Libyan campaign. For all of the 
huge territory west of Libya in Af- 
rica. territory reaching to the Atlan- 
tic, is owned by the French and if 
the Nazis established themselves in 
it they would gain advantages that 
could not be offset by a British vic- 


tory in Libya. 


Vichy Action Vital 


Moreover, if Vichy had surrendered 
North Africa to Nazi supervision, 
the Germans would have gained the 
three most important ports in the 
northern end of the Dark Continent, 
Bizerte in Tunisia, Casablanca in 
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Morocco, and Dakar in French West 
Africa. 

When the Vichy government last 
week removed Gen. Maxime Wey- 
gand from the command of French 
African forces, the American State 
Department formally charged the 
French government of acquiescing 
“to the express demand of Hitler to 
remove Gen. Weygand from his 
present post . thus permitting 
German control over French authority 
entirely outside the provisions of the 
Armistice.” 

But Hitler’s greatest victory, if he 
had finally really succeeded in 
bringing Marshal Petain and Vice- 
Admiral Darlan to heel, was the ad- 
dition of such armed forces to his 
Mediterranean and African problems 
that it might change the entire bal- 
ance of power, transforming the 
Mediterranean from British to Axis 
control. 

Not only would Hitler gain 250,- 
000 additional soldiers or 16 divisions 
of French North African troops, 
chiefly Senegalese who are among 
the world’s best fighting men, but 
he would also gain the French Navy 
which is the largest in the Mediter- 
ranean with the exception of the 
British. With the French Navy added 
to the Italian, and with shorter sup- 
ply routes, the Nazis would be in a 
much better position than they ever 
have been before in the waters be- 
tween Europe and Africa. 


France’s Naval Power 


Acquisition of the French Navy 
would give Hitler several additional 


BATTLE FOR 
A CONTINENT 


Smashing their way into Lib- 
ya, British troops have started 
a drive aimed at ousting the 
Axis from Africa. Arrows at 
lower right indicate directions 
of British offensive. Dotted 
line at left shows supply route 
Hitler hopes to use with Vichy 
approval. 


first class battleships, about 12 cruis- 
ers, 49 destroyers, and 74 subma- 
rines. 

Among the battleships are the 
Richelieu at Dakar which is believed 
to have at least been partially repaired 
since it was damaged at Oran when 
the British Navy attacked and de- 
stroyed a part of the French fleet, 
shortly after the French-Nazi armi- 
stice in the summer of 1940. The 
Jean Bart, now at Casablanca in 
Morocco, is believed to have been 
completed. Two other battleships, 
the Clemenceau and the Gascoyne, 
were captured by the Nazis in French 
shipyards and they, too, may be 
ready for action. 

Thus as the week ended, the Ger- 
man position in Africa was far from 
hopeless, despite British victories in 
Libya, despite the opening of the 
second front which had so long been 
demanded by a British public mili- 
tant for action. 


WHAT PRICE MOSCOW? 


Nazis Pay in Lives 
For Every Advance 


Late in June Adolf Hitler an- 
nounced that his armed might had 
completely defeated Russia which he 
invaded on the 22nd of that month. 
Last Oct. 1 he again said that the 
Red Army was “completely broken.” 

Last week Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels warned the German people 
for the third time in a month that 
this war would go on, that it would 
be long and require great sacrifices. 
And last week, despite important 
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and serious Nazi advances into Rus- 
sia, the truth of Goebbels’ words be- 
came apparent—the Nazis could not 
conquer Russia before the winter as 
they had tried to do in five of the 
greatest offensives the world has ever 
seen. 


Russ Peril Grows 


Despite the fact that Russia could 
and would fight on, despite the fact 
that American and British equipment 
was arriving in greater quantities by 
way of Archangel and Iran, despite 
the fact that the Red Air fleet was 
bombing Breslau, Koenigsberg and 
other eastern German cities, Russia 
was in greater peril than ever be- 
fore. 

The defenders of Moscow on Rus- 

sia’s bloody plains were bending be- 
fore the assault of the Nazis “in 
probably the greatest battle the world 
has ever seen.” Whereas in Libya 
scores of divisions were involved, 
hundreds of divisions were locked in 
combat in the snowy wastes of Rus- 
sia. 
And not all the fighting, by any 
means. was before Moscow. Rostov, 
according to the Nazis, had fallen, 
and Rostov-on-the Don, city of 500,- 
000, is not only a key to the rich in- 
dustry of the Donets Basin, already 
largely overrun by the Nazis, but is 
also the gateway to the Caucasus, and 
“the spigot to the Russian oil bar- 
rel. 

By way of Rostov most of the oil 
from Baku and other fields of the 
Caucasus had been routed to the 
Russian armies. There are alternative 
routes that can and will be used, but 
the capture of Rostov, combined 
with the capture of Kerch on the 
Crimean peninsula, puts the Nazis 
much nearer to the oil they need if 
they are to finally win the war. 


Tough Road Ahead 


But the goal is still long, arduous 
and difficult. Huge distances must 
still be spanned, huge armies must 
still be met and conquered, incredible 
difficulties of terrain must be over- 
come before the Baku oil fields can 
be attained. 

In reaching Rostov, for example, 
the Nazis fought their way 540 miles, 
but to advance from Rostov to Baku 
they must fight their way 690 miles 
more, making their communications 


1,230 miles in length. And if they 
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cross the 10 miles of the Sea of Azov 
that separates Kerch on the Crimean 
peninsula from Caucasus oil fields 
they must struggle 750 miles through 
jagged peaks, some of them 18,000 
feet in height, before they can reach 


the fabulous oil of Baku. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ONE OF TOJO’S DEMANDS 


It is possible that the Nazis in the 
next six weeks might obtain what was 
left of the oil fields north of the 
Caucasus mountains, the fields at 
Maikop and Grozny, but they supply 
no more than 20% of Caucasian oil, 
Baku supplying the remaining 80%. 
The only way that Baku can be 
reached is through complete control 
of the Black Sea or by forcing one 
or all of the four mountain passes 
which are the only way through the 
snowy fortress comprised by the high 
Caucasian range. 

And as long as Sevastopol, Rus- 
sian naval base on the Black Sea 
stands, the Nazis cannot control the 
sea which would enable them to enter 
the Caucasus region at a point south 
of the mountains. Even after Sevas- 
topol was reduced, the Nazis would 
have to capture the naval base at 
Batum before they could advance 
to Baku by way of the Black Sea. 

All in all, when one takes into ac- 
count a large British army in ad- 
jacent Iran and the huge Russian 
reserve armies now being trained in 
the rear by Marshals Voroshilov and 
Budenny, it seems unlikely that the 
Germans will gain the oil they need 
so badly in the very near future. 


31 Miles From Moscow 


The situation was more serious at 
Moscow. Here north of Kalinin, near 


the Volga, the Nazis with a tremen- 
dous burst of power, smashed through 
the Red defenses and at this writing 
were only 31 miles from Moscow. 
Whether they would attempt to take 
the city by storm or not remained to 
be seen. 

Some observers thought they would 
attempt to encircle the Russian capi- 
tal, and starve it into submission. 
Others thought that the main Nazi 
objective was Vologda, considerably 
to the north of Moscow, and that the 
purpose of the drive was to cut the 
railroad which brings American and 
British supplies to the Eastern front 
by way of Archangel. 

Russian strategy puts a price tag 
in German lives on each position 
surrendered. The cost for the sur- 
render of Moscow is said to be at 
least 1,000,000 German lives. Most 
neutral observers say that the city is 
so strongly fortified that the Reds 
could easily collect their price. 


JAPANESE CRISIS 


Talks Continue 
Without Result 


The Japanese crisis, like death and 
taxes. is always with us—or so it has 
seemed since 1931 when Japan quit 
the League of Nations and ripped the 
huge territory of Manchukuo from 
China. 

Last week as the British reinforced 
their Far Eastern fleet and warned 
the Japanese against attempting to 
cut the Burma road, route of China’s 
supplies, little Saburo Kuruso, To- 
kio’s flying envoy, met with President 
Roosevelt in the Red Room of the 
White House. 

The Japanese demand that we lift 
economic restrictions, that we permit 
them a free hand in China. In return 
it is said they will promise us that 
they will not penetrate further south 
into Thailand and Singapore and the 
Dutch East Indies, that they will not 
attack the Soviet Union in the East. 


But the United States, it is said, in- 
sists that Japan withdraw from 
China, that it also withdraw from 
the Axis, and that it forego all plans 
for further conquest. 

Although the negotiations seemed 
deadlocked, there were many compe- 
tent observers who felt that war would 
not result for the time being. 
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U. S. MAPS POST-WAR FARM PROGRAM 


National Organization Formed to Combat 
Depression Threat; Seen as Defense Aid 


The Department of Agriculture 
last week announced the establish- 
ment of a nation-wide organization of 
farmers and department workers, in- 
cluding 122,000 farm men and wom- 
en in 1,900 counties, to make plans 
for a three-point program for agri- 
culture in the post-war period. The 
purpose of the plan is to avoid a ruin- 
ous depression of the kind that fol- 
lowed the last war. 


In a memorandum setting up the 
new planning organization, Secretary 
Wickard said that the new plan would 
not only prevent a post-war de- 
pression but would encourage many 
farmers to expand production now. 
Some, he said, were slow to increase 
their capital outlay because of their 
fears for the future. He described the 
plan as an integral part of the pres- 
ent defense effort, stating: 


“In some quarters there is fear 
that a severe economic depression 
is inevitable when the defense 
effort ceases. The Department of 
Agriculture does not share this 
pessimism. We believe the coun- 
try need never go through a ma- 
jor economic depression again. 
We believe it possible to maintain 
a national income greater than 
ever before in the history of the 
nation. 

“If we plan soundly and cour- 
ageously, if We enlist the help 
of the greatest possible number of 
people in making these plans, we 
can build an economy which will 
offer everybody a fair chance for 
work and security. Planning for 
this kind of future is a part of the 
defense effort itself.” 


NATIONAL SETUP 


A national committee, as well as 
nine regional ones, was set up by 
Secretary Wickard’s order. The 
country-wide committee is headed by 
Roy I. Kimmel, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and includes 
representatives of all the major 
agencies in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The committees will work 
in cooperation with the state agricul- 
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tural colleges, and the state and 
county agricultural defense planning 
committees, 

The planning work falls into three 
main parts: 

(1) A public works program to 
conserve and build up the nation’s 
resources—including forestry, soil 
conservation, flood control, water 
facilities, range improvement and 
similar tasks. 

(2) A program to provide services 
and facilities needed by farm people, 
such as rural housing, medical care, 
rural electrification, education, li- 
braries and marketing facilities. 

Both of these programs would fit 
into the “shelf” of public works 
projects being built up by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board at 
the President’s request, for possible 
use in taking up the slack in employ- 
ment when the defense effort ends. 

(3) A study of agricultural-indus- 
trial relations in the post-defense 
period. 

This would include analysis of 
such problems as industrial decen- 


tralization, distribution of farm prod- 
ucts through methods such as the 
stamp program, keeping America’s 
share of foreign markets for farm 
products after the war, and ways and 
means of maintaining industrial out- 
put and employment at a high level. 


FOR LOCAL NEEDS 


Secretary Wickard emphasized in 
his memorandum that “the burden of 
the planning job must be handled by 
the state and local land-use plan- 
ning committees, to make sure that 
every project is adapted to local 
needs.” 

He further said: 

“As the work takes shape in the 
field, it will be brought together and 
integrated on a national basis. I 
hope that within the next year we will 
have a number of carefully prepared 
plans for public activity, which will 
fit the needs of each region in terms 
of employment, conservation of our 
resources, and for improved levels 
of rural living.” 
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ClO ROUTS LEWIS APPEASEMENT POLICY 


See New Hope for Rail Peace; Farmers Union 
Urges Joint Action with Labor to Meet Crisis 


The 5-day strike in the captive coal 
mines ended last week, with the 
miners hopeful of a just settlement 
and the nation confident that John 
L. Lewis’ efforts to make appease- 
ment capital of their grievance had 


failed. 


The truce came in a dramatic de- 
cision of the UMW’s policy commit- 
tee to accept an 11th hour proposal 
of President Roosevelt for arbitration 
of the union shop issue by a three- 
man committee consisting of UMW 
President John L. Lewis, U. S. Steel 
President Benjamin Fairless and Dr. 
John R. Steelman, head of the U. S. 


conciliation service. 


Both the mine workers and the 
steel companies agreed in advance to 
accept whatever decision the three 
make. 


Spurred by Convention 


The CIO convention undoubtedly 
contributed both to the speedy ter- 
mination of the strike and to the 
chances that the arbitrators would 
produce a decision acceptable to the 
miners. For in its week-long discus- 
sions, resolutions and reports the 
convention coupled its support for the 
miners with complete repudiation of 
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Lewis and his appeasement policies. 

This position was strengthened by 
the isolation of the Lewis forces in 
the convention, where it was evi- 
dent that Lewis’ stand has little sup- 
port among the miners themselves. 
CIO President Philip Murray, around 
whose policy of full support for 
President Roosevelt the whole con- 
vention united, is also first vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. 
UMW officials Thomas Kennedy and 
Van A. Bittner and CIO Organiza- 
tion Director Allan Haywood also 
broke away from Denny and Kathryn 
Lewis to join the convention major- 
ity. 
The oldest mine delegate, 78-year 
old, white-bearded “Two-Gun” Smith 
presided over the session in which the 
resolution praising Philip Murray’s 
leadership was adopted. While Denny 
Lewis and a handful of mine and 
construction delegats sat glumly 
through the demonstrations for Mur- 
ray, “Two-Gun” emerged as_ the 
symbol of the UMW’s rank and file. 

Another threat to defense produc- 
tion diminished last week, when rep- 
resentatives of railway management 
and labor, at a conference with 
President Roosevelt, agreed to con- 
tinue negotiations in an effort to 


FARMERS MAP 
ALL-OUT DRIVE 


Chairman T. W. Cheek 
addresses convention of 
the National Farmers 
Union in Topeka, Kan., 
where plans were laid to 
bring active collaboration 
between organized farm- 
ers and workers. 


avert a nation-wide strike Dec. 7. 

Solicitor General Charles Fahy 
announced the agreement after the 
disputants had conferred at the 
White House for two hours. 

Fahy said the President did not 
offer a formula for possible settle- 
ment of the wage dispute, but left 
the problem for “direct negotiations 
between the management and 
unions.” 

In an almost unprecedented action, 
the CIO convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution endorsing and 
supporting “the demands of the Rail- 
way Labor Brotherhoods and Railway 
unions for wage increases” and call- 
ing upon the government to “compel 
the railroad corporations to meet the 
demands of the railway unions which 
they are fully capable of doing as a 
result of their increasing and mount- 
ing profits.” 

Observers saw this as the only 
tentative step toward labor unity 
coming out of the convention. The 
five Railway Labor Brotherhoods are 
independent and the Railway unions 


affliated to the AFL. 


‘A Patriotic Step’ 


In his reply to the letter sent the 
convention by President Roosevelt, 
Murray did not refer directly to the 
President’s statement, previously ex- 
pressed to the AFL convention in 
Seattle, that “the establishment of 
peace between labor organizations 
would be a patriotic step forward of 
incalculable value in the creation of 
true national unity.” 


Resentment of CIO delegates over 
the part played by AFL members of 
the NDMB, who voted against the 
miners on the union shop issue, was 
seen as an unfortunate deterrent to 
any unity move at the convention. 

But many delegates privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that the CIO’s 
aim of fuller labor representation in 
government could not be achieved 
until the two great labor bodies ar- 
rived at some working agreement, if 
not at complete organizational unity. 

Murray’s reply to the President’s 
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letter, as well as a number of resolu- 
tions adopted, stressed the need for 
unity without, however, offering any 
concrete plans for bringing it about 
within the ranks of labor. Murray 
wrote: “National unity is of course 
essential today. All sections of the 
labor movement, management and 
government, must unite wholeheart- 
edly behind our national program.” 


Farmer-Labor Unity 


A move toward greater farmer- 
labor unity also marked the CIO con- 
vention. In a joint broadcast, James 
Patton, president of the Farmers 
Union, proposed to James B. Carey, 
secretary of the CIO, a working al- 
liance between the two organizations. 
Carey declared that “this is the first 
time in the history of organized 
labor” that a national farm organiza- 
tion has taken such a stand. He pro- 
posed a conference between the two 
groups to cement the association. 


Noting that both the Farmers 
Union and the CIO are committed to 
the overthrow of Hitlerism, Patton 
proposed that “you and we pool our 
brains and our energies to help our 
government devise a program gen- 
uinely to increase industrial produc- 
tion to the limit both in the defense 
crisis and after the war is won, as 
agricultural production is likewise 
increased.” 

Patton said the organized farmers 
recognize “that you must have equi- 
table wages in not merely higher 
hourly rates but on a basis of annual 
income so that you can buy more 
bacon, more milk, more bread, more 
eggs, more pounds of vegetables and 
more textiles.” 

He urged the labor unionists to 
“establish labor cooperatives on a far 
wider scale to deal directly with 
farmers’ marketing cooperatives” 
and to support legislation beneficial 
to farmers. 

The Farmers Union platform 
sharply assailed the philosophy of 
scarcity, and at many points close- 
ly paralleled the program adopted 
by the CIO. The program declared: 


“We call upon labor, business 
and industry to join us in a policy 
of national unity which will for- 
ever do away with the dying scar- 
city system by building the capaci- 
ty to provide abundance for all 
when the conflict of destruction 
ends.” 


Patton addressed the CIO conven- 
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WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 


To the demand of the Big Five railway unions for a 30% increase in 
wages for 350,000 conductors, engineers, firemen, etc., President Roose- 
velt’s Emergency Fact Finding Board has countered with a recommenda- 
tion. for a 72% wage increase. Joining in the union demand are the 
14 unions representing 571,000 non-operating railroad workers. 

An honest appraisal of the situation hinges on two points: Are wages 
in the industry commensurate with the skill rendered and rising living 
costs? Are the companies in a position to pay such a wage? 


According to testimony at the recent Chicago hearings before the 
President's Board, railroad wages are lagging far behind those in other 
industries. No wage increases have been granted to railroad workers 
since. 1937. On the other hand, other industries have registered a 50% 
increase in wages in 1941 over 1937. Factory wages today are 3442% 
higher than in 1920, but rail wages are at the same level today as two 
decades ago. 

Skilled railroad shop mechanics are receiving from 56 to 89c less 
per hour than mechanics in the building trades; 15 to 60c less than 
mechanics in the auto industry; and 8 to 56c less than mechanics in the 
iron and steel industry. 

Average hourly earnings on railroads in June, 1941, were 73.2c, and 
63.8c for the non-operating groups. These figures are lower than for 
at least 25 industries recorded by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
To this fact must be added the insecurity of railroad employment, which, 
according to the Railroad Retirement Board, forces railroad workers to 
seek supplementary employment in other industries. 

On the other hand, profit statements of the railroad companies show 
that the industry is enjoying a period of tremendous prosperity. For the 
first 9 months of this year, net profits amounted to $358,582,763, an 
increase of 512% over the same period in 1940. While wages have 
remained stationary since 1937, productivity of railroad men has in- 
creased by 43%, which has sharply reduced the wage cost per ton-mile 


carried. 


These figures more than justify the union demands. 


tion by radio from Topeka, Kan., 
where the 37th annual convention of 
the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union, generally known as 
the National Farmers Union, was in 
session. 


Threat of Raids 


While the CIO convention con- 
demned jurisdictional disputes and 
strikes and while many CIO and 
AFL locals have signed “no-raid” 
pacts in the interest of defense, a 
new threat of jurisdictional trouble 
appeared in the convention itself. 

This came from the Lewis group, 
which indicated that District 50 of 
the UMWA and the Lewis-controlled 
Construction Workers Organizing 
Committee intend to push their drives 
within the territories of existing 


unions, both AFL and CIO. 


Financially yours, 
THE ECONOMIST 


Answering these threats in his ac- 
ceptance speech, Murray said: “It 
shall not be the purpose of the 
President of this organization to en- 
courage jurisdictional raids within 
the union. . . . I shall ask all of our 
unions . . . to refrain from indulging 
in raids upon other unions, that is, 
not without some conversation at 
least or without consulting the offi- 
cers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations.” 

The last part of that sentence was 
seen as a warning to Lewis, from 
whom Murray asked, by implication, 
a “little reciprocity” in the matter of 
loyalty. 

The convention re-elected its entire 
slate of officers and virtually the 
same executive board of 41 mem- 
bers. 


(For a fuller account of the convention 
see page 14) 
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HE serious lacks, ills and shortcomings of defense pro- 

duction are illustrated in large measure by the copper in- 
dustry. It would be easy enough to say that the serious 
shortage of this metal, absolutely vital to American de- 
fense, is the result of monopoly and a single-minded con- 
cern with profits. 


But this is only part of the story. The other part concerns 
gross mismanagement and almost unbelievable inefficiency. 
With copper needed for shell casings, wire and equipment, 
trucks, tanks and warships—to mention only a few of the 
implements of war in which copper is imperative—a small 
portion of the copper mines worked in 1929 are today in 
operation. 

With the nation crying for copper, and with the na- 
tion’s safety depending on its production, swiftly and in 
large quantities, almost three-quarters of the country’s 
copper mines are closed. 

And despite this serious shortage of the raw material, the 
government has appropriated $35,000,000 to build new 
fabricating plants when the plants now existing cannot 
operate at full capacity because mines are closed. In addi- 
tion, copper miners are being laid off at just the time that 
every man capable of mining copper should have a full 
time job. 


Against this background the International Union of Mine. 
Mill and Smelter Workers (€1O) is preparing a plan that 
will in reality, in accordance with the great need of the 
nation. produce enough copper to permit the defense pro- 
gram to go ahead as it should. It is to be hoped that this 
plan, drawn up by experts, will receive a larger measure 
of recognition than other trade union plans to increase pro- 
duction have thus far received. The nation’s safety may 
depend on a careful study of this careful plan. 

While the union’s plan has not yet been offered it is 
known that it does not follow the theory of OPM which rests 
largely on stimulating increased production through boost- 
ing prices. In the first place, the union wants to open the 
mines shut down in the depression of 1929, In 1939, for 
example, only 49 mines were being operated as contrasted 
with 180 mines 10 years before. As a result, copper pro- 
duction has fallen off by almost 28%. The union admits 
that it will cost the companies something to open the old 
mines but maintains that once opened prices will be high 
enough to assure profitable operation. 

The union. moreover. insists that copper should be mined 
24 hours a day and not merely on a one-day-shift basis 
as is now the prevailing rule. Virtually all mines, other 
than those mining copper. work on a 24-hour basis and the 
union wants to know why it can’t be done in this case. 


In addition. it is pointed out that the wage scale is de- 
signed almost as if the purpose was to decrease copper 
production. The companies do not pay equitable wages; 
instead they attempt to speed up miners with bonuses on the 
amount mined, with the result that those working in places 
where the vield is high work fast and those working where 
there is little but rock work slowly——hecause they know 
that even fast work will not increase their wage. The union 
advocates an end to the bonus system, an adequate base 
pay, and capacity 24-hour-a-day production while keeping 
the 5-day week. 
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Copper is one of the most useful and strategic of all de- 
fense materials. It is used in manufacturing brass for shell 
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casings, wire and cable for electric transmissior., for al 
marine purposes to prevent salt water corrosion, and in the 
manufacture of airplanes. Shell casings are 70% copper 
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and alone are expected to consume 1% of the 1942 supply 
Although aluminum forms the largest part of an airplane 
one type of bomber needs more than 2 miles of coppe: 
wire besides copper fittings. Another type of plane require: 
500 pounds of copper. An ordinary battleship takes at leas 
2,000,000 pounds of copper. 
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According to OPM, the greatest shortage of metals, 
next to aluminum, will be in copper. It is estimated that 
this vear’s shortage will total 230,000 tons, next year’s 
770.000 tons. Because copper is used in almost every 
defense product, it is the metal likely to be the bottle- 
neck of defense manufacturing. 


What is the actual copper situation in the U. S.? At the 
ak, the United States produced about 1 million short tons 

copper a year, reclaimed 626,550 tons and imported 
10,000 tons. Although peak figures, these have not been 
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reached for many years and are insufficient for an all-out 
defense program. The industry has admitted that it can 
eaisly produce 150,000 additional tons if it were offered 
a high enough price. But even this is far from sufficient. 

The copper scarcity is the result of the organization, con- 
trol and management of the copper industry. Three com- 
panies, Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps-Dodge, produce 
75% of the total copper output in the U. S. They also domi- 
nate and control almost the entire production of copper in 
Chile, one of the world’s chief sources of copper, and have 
other foreign holdings. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is the largest copper pro- 
ducer in the world. This company prefers to obtain most 
of its unrefined copper from Chile because of cheaper labor 
than from its chief American mining works in Montana. 
It also owns mines in Mexico and in Silesia, the latter now 
under Nazi control, and has the largest refining and fabri- 
cating capacity in the United States. 

For years Anaconda was a Rockefeller company, but 
within the last 10 years it has come into the Morgan sphere 
of influence. In 1934, C. F. Kelley, long a director of the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust, became president of Anaconda. 
It is well known that Anaconda is the political boss of Mon- 
tana, from which the appeaser Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
hails. 

Kennecott, the second largest copper enterprise in the 
U. S., also has Chilean holdings, but depends on the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Co. for its refining. Kennecott 
is a Guggenheim outfit, but also connected with Morgan. 

The third largest copper company, Phelps-Dodge, operates 
chiefly in Arizona. A. C. James, director and old-time ally 
of Morgan, is the largest single stockholder. 

These companies, plus American Smelting and Refining 
Co., own eight of the nine electrolytic refineries in the U. S., 
and the ninth, the American Metal Co., is also part of the 
Morgan empire. Since all copper refined in the U. S. must 
pass through these nine refineries, small producers are de- 
pendent upon the giants and must acquiesce in the price 
and production quotas they set. 
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The giant companies have acted in monopolistic fashion 
to limit production in order to keep prices and profits high. 
TNEC hearings held January, 1940, revealed how this was 
done. At these hearings, President Kelley of Anaconda told 
how the copper industry lobbied for the passage of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act of 1918 which permitted combinations 
of domestic producers to fix prices and production for pur- 
poses of foreign trade, ignoring the Sherman and Clayton 
Anti-Trust Acts. Under the former act, the industry founded 
the Copper Export Assn. which became the central sales 
agency for U. S. producers in foreign markets. Pools and 
quotas for the export of copper were arranged and the 
price was fixed for copper sold in European markets. 

When asked by the TNEC if the fixing of foreign 
prices influenced the domestic price, Kelley said that 

prices of domestic copper were not agreed upon. In a 

different part of his testimony, however, Kelley stated: 

“TJ think, to speak perfectly frankly, Senator, that you 

can’t completely divorce the two markets.” 

The Copper Export Assn. was replaced in 1926 by another 
combination, the Copper Exporters Inc., also under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. This combination was a more com- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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BY MARION BACHRACH 


Hitler last week. The Congress, of Industrial Organiza- 

tions, turning its back on the appeasement policies of 
John L. Lewis, declared that “the American people demand 
that all aides of Hitler in this country, be they our home- 
grown Quislings or the representatives of his puppet states, 
such as Vichy France, must not be permitted to cause dis- 
sension or sow their seeds of disunity in this nation.” 

The men who build the ships and the ships’ cargo of tanks 
and planes and instruments of war, the men who deliver the 
goods—all agreed that it is “of paramount importance to 
the security of this nation that we immediately furnish all 
possible aid to and completely cooperate with Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union and China.” 


A ARMY of five million was called up for action against 


‘BY A MIGHTY EFFORT .. .’ 


The 500 delegates to the 4th National CIO convention 
urged upon their membership a “greater effort in our na- 
tional defense program, to formulate policies, call confer- 
ences, and consult with members of our national adminis- 
tration, our employers and other local groups toward the 
end that by a mighty joint and unified effort we shall have 
done our part to destroy Nazism and preserve for the future 
benefit of America our present free and democratic way of 
life.” 

The CIO, President Phil Murray said, makes no idle 
pledges. Last year it pledged to organize Ford’s. This year 
the delegates, wearing their badges and union buttons, 
toured the great River Rouge plant, last year the seemingly 
impregnable fortress of last year’s No. 1 labor enemy. 

Many visitors from the world over have marvelled at the 
genius of organization that built that Ford assembly line, 
and stood in awe at the mechanization of the great Ford 
rolling mills. But never before have visitors and workers 
shared such fellowship as on that day when men and women 
from all the mills and workshops of America greeted their 
union brothers across the assembly line and before the blaz- 
ing open hearth furnaces. 

“We organized Ford’s,” the delegates said again and 
again. “Who says we can’t beat Hitler?” And they watched 
the glowing ingots rolled into thin sheets of steel with a 
possessive pride—weighing for each other the steel’s con- 
tribution to a Nazi defeat. 


> 


Gay with union banners and the music of auto workers’ 
bands, Detroit’s Moose Temple held a sober throng that 
knew 130 reporters were carrying the news it made to an 
anxious world. 

There was an uneasiness among the delegates during the 
first day’s sessions. The captive coal mines were closed, and 
to union men there could be no question but that the miners’ 
cause was just and the steel barons at fault. 

There was not a delegate in the hall who disagreed with 
Phil Murray when he said that “the United Mine Workers 
of America are right in principle, they are right in good 
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morals, they have a virtuous case.” If any one had risen 
speak against the resolution supporting the captive m 
strike, he would have been routed with the cry of “scab.” 

And yet the delegates were uneasy. Talking in the hot 
lobbies and over the lunch tables, they said John L. Lew 
was trying to “put the convention behind the eight ball. 
They said he was using a straight trade union issue to a 
vance the policies of America First. They were afraid th 
he was playing politics with the captive mine dispute an 
seeking to turn a battle between the mine workers and 
steel corporations into a war between the CIO and the Pres 
dent of the United States. 

They told each other that John L. was through before h 
started on the issue of appeasement versus all-out aid ani 
that he was, therefore, trying to becloud the convention’ 
main purpose with the miners’ “beef.” 

At the end of the first day’s sessions, a delegate with th 
clear blue eyes of a seaman rubbed them and said: “There’ 
too much coal dust around here.” 

By the second day the coal dust had been laid. Phi 
Murray laid it when he said, speaking on the foreign police 
resolution: “The matter before the house is one whiel 
transcends in importance any other question which ma 
come before this convention, in that the decision of the con 
vention upon this resolution will have its effect in the home 
of millions of people throughout the United States, and it 
obvious repercussions in all the countries throughout th 
world.” 

The delegates themselves laid the coal dust, and with it | 
dozen old differences that had divided one union leader fron 
another. Between the first day’s sessions and the second al 
minor disagreements were forgotten and buried. From tha 
time forth there was a greater unity in the conventio 
than there has ever been in the CIO or any other great labo 
body. And it was not achieved by any behind-the-scene 
“deals.” It was the unity of men wholeheartedly agreed o 
fundamental principles and ready to set all other question 
aside in order to achieve a common goal. 


SHIPS, PLANES, TANKS, GUNS 


These working men and women were united because the 
knew they had to pull together to make their anti-Hitle 
resolution an instrument that would really defeat Hitler. 

“I am confident we will out-produce Hitler,” Delegat 
Reuther of the auto workers said. “Johnny Green’s boy 
have got to build the ships. The aircraft workers have gx 
to build the planes, the tank workers have to build the tank: 
and we have got to build the guns. And then we have gc 
to have those ships that Johnny Green and his boys ar 
going to build and turn them over to the maritime worke1 
and let them deliver the goods across the sea where the 
are needed.” 

“This is no time for raising the question who is mor 
patriotic than the other,” Delegate Quill of the Transpo 
Workers said, and he urged that labor unite with nation: 


US 


“The decision of the 
convention upon the 
nation’s foreign policy 
will have its effect 
in the homes of mil- 
lions of people 
throughout the Unit- 
eam States... s°,. °” 
President Philip Mur- 
ray is shown as he 
addressed the nation- 
al convention of the 
CIO in Detroit. 


id church organizations and “all the American people to 
» the one job, to defeat Hitler.” 

The handful of miners and construction workers led by 
D. Lewis and Kathryn Lewis sat while the convention 
ared its unanimous approval for the foreign policy reso- 
tion. Isolated, without any substantial following inside or 
itside the convention, they aroused the same contempt 
nong the delegates that greeted the pedlars of Social 
Stice, who waved Father Coughlin’s plea “American La- 
r, Stick by Lewis!” outside the doors of Moose Temple. 
snny Lewis’ goons made headlines by their hooliganism 
the bars, but the delegates called their brawling “Hitler 
iff” and marked it down as a last, desperate, bid for 
fention. , 

They did not represent the 500,000 miners, many of whom 
nt telegrams supporting the resolution. Nor did they even 
present the UMWA leadership, as Philip Murray, Thomas 
snnedy and Van A. Bittner proved. The sharpest con- 
mnation of America First heard in the convention came 
9m Mrs. Faye Stephenson, speaking for the National Co- 
dinating Committee of CIO Women’s Auxiliaries, of 
1ich Kathryn Lewis was until recently the chairman. 


x 


The fight against Hitler not only transcended all other 
siness before the convention, but gave direction and new 
nificance to all reports, resolutions and speeches. 
The resolution to defeat Hitler and Hitlerism was sup- 
mented by a fully rounded program for implementing it. 
“The essence of our national defense program is pro- 
ction” —Delegate Bridges of the Longshoremen, speaking 
the Murray Plan, said: “This is one step in the imple- 
ting of the foreign policy resolution, and it deals with 
» determination and demand of the CIO to burst through 
> ropes that have been thrown around defense production 
dollar-a-year men, agents of appeasers and others who 
sotage the all-out production of our labor groups.” 
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“Labor appreciates more than any other group that in this 
grave crisis mediation and peaceful solution of our indus- 
trial disputes is of the utmost importance.”’ Delegate Potof- 
sky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, speaking on 
“Strikes and Defense,” said: ‘““The wise exercise of restraint 
obviates the need of any repressive legislation that our ene- 
mies are all too eager to impose upon us. Our self-restraint 
will assure the democratic nations of the world the arms 
they seriously need to do the job that must be done. ... We 
are not afraid, we have power, let us exercise it with dis- 
cretion and in a manner that will assure victory in the great- 
est of all struggles that humanity has ever faced.” 


Organize the unorganized, fight against racial and re- 
ligious discrimination, support the British, Soviet and 
Chinese workers, defend on every front the economic and 
democratic rights of labor and the whole American people, 
exercise labor’s great power for political action (but not 
through the Lewis-controlled Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
mention of which was conspicuously omitted), above all 
produce and produce and produce. 


Around this program the CIO was wholly united, seeing 
in it always a program that spelled Hitler’s defeat. And 
because this purpose was ever foremost in its discussions, 
the CIO unity became the most powerful force yet unleashed 
for the building of true national unity in the same cause. 
Its first fruit was the decision of John L. Lewis to submit 
the mine dispute to arbitration. When the convention closed 
it was Lewis, not the CIO, that was “behind the eight ball.” 

The homeward bound delegates felt their five-year-old 
organization had come of age, and by its statesmanship 
earned the right to a voice in the affairs of the nation. 

Still ringing in their ears were the words of President 
Murray, “America needs the labor movement. The people 
of the United States need CIO. The President of the United 
States of America needs CIO, and we say to him, ‘Here we 
are, we are coming, we are with you, give us representa- 
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By LEO HUBERMAN 


PHIL MURRAY: LABOR LEADER 


HORTLY after the CIO convention at Atlantic City 
iN last year, I wrote a biographical sketch of the newly 
elected president. It was a laudatory account of the life 
of Philip Murray. It had to be because it was the truth. 
And the truth is that the life of Philip Murray reads like 
a Horatio Alger success story—‘Strive and Succeed.” 
There was one qualification in the sketch. I said that 
though he was a fine, able, sincere man, the test of his 
greatness as a labor leader was yet to come. It would be 


determined by the way he stood up in the critical days 
ahead. 


I saw Philip Murray in action again at the Detroit 
convention last week and I have watched his handling of 
one crisis after another in the eventful year from Atlantic 
City to Detroit. Now I want to finish my report. No 


more qualifications. Phil Murray is a great labor leader. 


Because he is soft spoken, gentle and dignified, because 
press accounts usually pertain to his activities as speech 
maker or negotiator, his outstanding ability as a pure 
and simple “organizer of the unorganized” is often over- 
looked. It shouldn’t be. For, as a matter of fact, he has 
been one of the best organizers in the country for many 
years. Much of the credit for the tremendous growth in 
membership in the United Mine Workers rightfully be- 
longs to his work in that field. And the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, set up in 1936 to bring unionism 
to the most vicious anti-union industry in the country, to- 
day has over 500,000 members—from start to finish that 
was Phil Murray’s baby. 


* 


Murray is a labor statesman, too, in the best sense of 
the word. Eighteen months ago he conceived the Murray 
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Industry Council Plan. Over a year ago it was outlined 
to the President and his cabinet. Nothing was done about 
it, That was too bad, because Phil Murray knew what he 
was talking about. The Murray Plan can still serve its 
purpose—to give practical, constructive support to the 
National Defense Program by the insurance of maximum 
production of goods through the establishment of labor- 


management planning in industry. 


The Murray Plan has been tried. It works. On Armi- 
stice Day, in the Civic Auditorium in Toledo, 1,800 
workers, their wives and children, listened all day (except 
for a short time out for union-company-provided box 
lunch and beer) to a presentation of the application of 
the Murray Plan to their plant. They heard 28-year-old, 
red-haired Eddie Cheyfitz, executive secretary of the CIO 
Die-Casting Workers Union, explain: 


“To beat Hitler we must out-produce him. To do 
our part in out-producing Hitler, the union guaran- 
tees continuous and maximum flow of production. 
Today you can be loyal to your country, union and 
company without being disloyal to any one of the 
three.” 


They heard gray-haired, distinguished-looking Charles 
Pack, president of the world’s largest die casting corpora- 
tion, the Doehler Co., state: 


“T was in France and I saw the reason for its col- 
lapse. They were afraid of labor participation in 
management and in government.” 


And they heard Pack agree to labor participation in 
the management of his own factory. He accepted, with- 
out qualification, Cheyfitz’ proposal for a super labor- 
management board of 10, composed of five representa- 
tives from the union and five from management. The 
board was to have charge of all production problems so 
that there would be maximum output. Also, it would 
handle expeditiously any problems of labor policy which 
might arise as a result of the transfer from normal to 
defense work. In effect the board was to run the plant. 


This, in essence, is the Murray Plan applied to a single 
plant. And both labor and management are enthusiastic 
about the result. Here labor and management saw quick- 
ly what the government has so far failed to see—that in 
the Murray Plan was the answer to the problem of meet- 
ing our defense needs. Here in the Murray Plan was all 
that labor has been striving for—economic democracy— 
what Cheyfitz calls, “A say in your own destiny.” 


Labor leader, Phil Murray, is a great American. 


Another week and Earl King, Ernest Ramsay and Frank Conner, 


California's last three labor prisoners are still in prison. 
Write your protest to Governor Olson, Sacramento, Calif. 


UYek 
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THERE'S DEVIL TO PAY 
IN THIS EXCITING FILM 


Daniel Webster Rescues a Farmer's Soul; 


‘All That Money Can Buy’ Is Sure to Please 


ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY, an RKO 
picture based on Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
story, “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
produced and directed by William Die- 
terle, with photography by Joseph August 
and a musical score by Bernard Hermann. 
Cast includes Walter Huston, Edward 
Arnold, James Craig, Anne Shirley, Jane 
Darwell, John Qualen, Simone . Simon. 
Screen play by Benet and Dan Totheroh. 

Not all Americans have been men 
of virtue, but no matter how de- 
praved, strong within all has been 
the conviction that this is the land 
of liberty and that their countrymen 
must be free men, unbeholden to 
any foreign prince including the 
devil himself. So says Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet in this great story which 
has been made into a fine and sen- 
sitive picture. 

The story proves its point when 
the devil, in order to clinch his hold 
upon the soul of a New Hampshire 
farmer, calls into being a jury of 
shades, by-gone “rogues, cut-throats 
and murderers,” but Americans all. 
Within themselves they still find 
some strain of integrity which makes 
them vote freedom from bondage for 
the man ‘who lives and treads upon 


this land. 


SELLS HIS SOUL 


Jabez Stone (James Craig) is a 
young farmer whose luck is bad. As 
one near-tragedy after another piles 
up on him, as the pig breaks its leg 
and the town miser threatens fore- 
closure, Jabez loses his temper and 
shouts that for two cents he would 
sell his soul to the devil. 

No more invitation is needed to 
bring old Scratch (Walter Huston) 


+n a cloud of sulphur smoke and 
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flame, ready to drive a hard bargain. 
After some haggling a deal is made 
whereby Jabez is to have “all that 
money can buy” for seven years. 


Fortune turns at once for the strug- 
gling farmer. Under the floor of his 
barn he finds “Hessian gold” which 
legend said was stolen from a Revo- 
lutionay War wagon train. In the 
village green he finds his voice to 
make a speech for his fellow-towns- 
men which is praised by no less a 
personage than Daniel Webster 
(Edward Arnold), in the neighbor- 


hood repairing political fences. 


WEBSTER AIDS 


Jabez’ wife, Mary, (Anne Shir- 
ley), and his mother (Jane Darwell) 
are not pleased at events. As months 
and then years pass, with Jabez 
blossoming out as “the richest man 
in New Hampshire,” they like them 
less. Finally, put out of her own 
home by the siren (Simone Simon) 
who has captivated Jabez, Mary turns 
to Daniel Webster for aid. 

The dramatic courtroom scene fol- 
lows, with Webster’s arguments con- 
vincing a jury composed of such 
shades as those of Traitor Benedict 
Arnold and Pirate Jean Lafitte. 

Huston romps through his por- 
trayal of Mr. Scratch, a laughing, 
calculating imp who obviously en- 
joys his work (in both senses.) The 
photography and direction of this 
film are masterful in their simplicity 
and realism. The folk-tune musical 
background sets and maintains the 
mood. This one is guaranteed to 
please. GEORGE MURRAY 


rege et 


WORTH READING 


THE COPPERHEADS, by 
William Blake. Dial Press. 
$3. 

This is not just another Civil 
War novel. Rather it presents 
a highly detailed, realistic pic- 
ture of the antagonisms that 
existed in the North throughout 
the Civil War. 

Against a background as 
carefully and minutely built up 
as a Belasco interior, Blake de- 
scribes the intrigues of the 
New York Copperheads to sell 
out the Union for personal gain. 
During this period many vast 
fortunes were amassed by peo- 
ple who had no scruples about 
collaborating with the Southern 
Bourbons to defeat the aims of 
Lincoln and the common peo- 
ple of the North. 

Yet, in spite of the plots and 
conspiracies of saboteurs in 
high places, the sincerity of 
Lincoln, the loyalty of German- 
American immigrants and the 
somewhat uncertain morale of 
the common people saved the 
day for the Union. 

It is this background that 
gives the book distinction. The 
love story that runs throughout 
the novel is silly and uncon- 
vincing. The dialogue is fre- 
quently absurd. Blake has a 
tendency to heighten his emo- 
tional scenes by allowing them 
to merge into an atmosphere of 
nightmarish surrealism. 

He is a genius in reconstruct- 
ing the elaborate background 
which authenticates his picture. 
He is more at home in research 
than in the hearts and minds of 
his characters. 

But just now when the coun- 
try is perturbed at evidences of 
Copperheadism in high places, 
it is heartening to realize that 
though even the people’s faith 
in the democratic ideal may 
flicker momentarily, it does not 
die out, and that faith and the 
willingness to fight for it are 
weapons against which the most 
ingenious plotting cannot pre- 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


THE BIG GAME 


(Donald Ogden Stewart steps gallantly aside as his wife, 
Ella Winter, takes his page to make another point). 


MONG the joys and drawbacks of parenthood they 
A paint for you they never mention that one day you’re 
going to be asked by an enthusiastic son to please come 
up to “the game.” (He means the classic football match, 
you understand.) “Our team is nifty and it’s going to be 
one swell game!” 

I say “drawback” because it happens I wasn’t brought 
up in this country and I don’t quite get all the nice de- 
tails of the American football game. Not for lack of 
trying, either. 

I really want to understand, and I went to Stanford 
once and watched, but every time I asked a meek ques- 
tion about why or what, they “sh-h-h-d!” me with such 
venom you'd think I’d shouted a naughty word in public. 

The one person I trusted was my son. So I said gladly 
I’'d come. I even looked forward to it. He surely would 
explain just a little to me. 

It was a nifty day, and we all sat happily in the slick 
grand stand next to the swell cheering section. 

I'll admit I was a little depressed by a small piece of 
news in the morning’s newspaper. We’d had long talks, 
the teachers and I, about whether boys today should 
know the facts of political life or whether it’s enough to 
have them grow up “fine and generous and tolerant and 
liberal.” I had maintained it would be wonderful if that 
were enough, but Hitler didn’t wait to ask about those 
qualities; he just got tanks and attacked, or planes and 
bombed—liberal, illiberal alike. To fight them effectively 
you had to know some facts, I insisted. 

So I felt I should shoot a little knowledge into my 
boy, now that I had the chance. J don’t see him so much 
since he’s away at school. 

Between two drop-kicks I said: “You know, don’t you, 
Old Boy, that we’re still shipping oil to Franco Spain?” 

“Loyalist Spain, you mean,” he said. “Sh-h-h Mother. 
Atta boy! Come on team!” 

“No, Skeezix,” I said. “Franco. And it is being sent 
by Franco to Hitler. You know, aviation oil . . .” 

“For Nazi planes?” he said. “Oh, Mo-om. Don’t talk 
nonsense.” He jumped up: “We want a touchdown.” 
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The whole throng took up the sing-song refrain: “We 
want a touchdown!” And then they started an incanta- 
tion, stranger still. All the boys in our grandstand stood 
up and pointed their arms in one direction and hollered 
“Goal! Goal! Goal! Goal!” And a little later I looked 
across at the opposite benches way over on the other side 
of the field, and those people were pointing their arms 
in the opposite direction, the same gesture, over and 
over, and chanting in the same sing-song “Goal! Goal! 
Goal!” I smiled ironically and patted him on the back. 

“What’s the matter, Mom?” 

“You’re rooting for your own side.” I said. 

He turned to his father. “Is she nuts?” he said, point- 
ing to his temple. 

“Is the State Department?” I asked. “The week ended 
last Nov. 8 we shipped 127,740 barrels of American pe- 
troleum products to Fascist Spain.” ’ I pulled the clipping 
from my pocket. “ ‘The conclusion is inescapable,” I 
read. “ ‘Virtually all this oil is being transhipped to Ger- 
many—for use by the Luftwaffe—most of it on the East- 
ern Front.’ ” 

“Hit ’em again. Har-der! Har-der! Hit ’em again. 
Har-der!”” The sing-song refrain burst over my ears. 

“Who?” I said. 

My kid looked at me. “Geez. The other side, of 
course, Mom,” he said. “Really!” 

“The other side?” I said. 

“ “Oil-hungry Germany,’ ” I read aloud. “. . . The best 
aviation lubricating oil is made from our own Pennsyl- 
vania crude. You understand, Pete . . . We have to help 
Franco, so that. . .” 

“Fight!” came the chant. “Fight!” 

“Fight whom?” J asked. 

“Gee, Mom! The other team, of course! Don’t you 
understand anything about football?” 


‘COME ON, TEAM!’ 


It was between the halves. “Dad, what’s Mom talking 
about all the time? What does she mean, we are send- 
ing oil to Spain for Germany? We’re fighting Germany!” 

“Exactly,” said my gentle husband. 

“But you don’t give your captain and your best end 
to the other team!” 

“The State Department does,.”’ I said. “It believes it 
has reasons.” 

“But why?” he asked. 

“That’s just it,” I replied. 

“Just what?” he said. “Mom, really, just what?” 

The teams began running back on the field, red and 
black, royal blue. “Fight!” each side chanted again, 
“Hit ’em again, Hit ’em again. . .” 

“Mom we're going to lick those bozoes!” 

“There’s been a lot of telephoning in Washington,” I 
said. “They didn’t seem very happy when the reporter 
got the story.” 

“What did they do?” asked my practical footballer. 
“Geez, Mom, didn’t the Captain kick?” 

“Well,” I said, “Mr. Dean Acheson said ... and Mr. 
Gaston believed . . . and the State Department felt. . .” 
“The Playing Fields of Eton,” muttered my husband, 

. we were always taught.” 

Pete was on his feet, oblivious, shouting. 
“Fight!” The words rang out through the clear after- 


noon. “Come on, T E AM.” 
USek 
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THIS SMALL WORLD 


Showdown in the Pacific 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


FRIEND of mine asked me the 

other evening what was the pur- 
pose of the Kurusu Mission and what 
possible good could come out of an 
“understanding” between the Envoy 
and Secretary Hull. 

It seems to most observers that 
this trip, properly ballyhooed, might 
have the purpose of scaring the 
United States into a less firm stand 
against Tokio. Failing this, it would 
then be in order for the Japanese 
war-lords to accuse this country of 
war-mongering and try to make 
Americans feel conscious of the 
blame for any war in the Pacific. 

Already we have seen preparation 
for the eventuality of the break-down 
of the talks in the statement which 
Japanese Ambassador Nomura made 
on Nov. 18 in Washington when he 
asked correspondents: “Why are you 
so warminded?” 


NUISANCE VALUE 


There is no doubt that the Japa- 
nese are in a stew of their own mak- 
ing. They are members of the Axis 
bloc, more as a nuisance than as an 
equal ally of Hitler Germany. Never- 
theless, they could be very bother- 
some to the United States in case of 
war in the Pacific. Already they are 
diverting attention from the Battle of 
the Atlantic. 

Tokio knows that it cannot do an 
about-face and seek an alliance with 
the United States because it has noth- 
ing to give in return for the great 
potential help such an alliance offers. 
Although the Japanese realize they 
are being used by the Nazis now to 
prevent full American aid to the anti- 
Hitler forces in Europe, they know 
equally well that a victorious Ger- 
many would never tolerate a power- 
ful Japanese Empire in the Pacific. 

As I have written before, if the 
Japanese could realize their own na- 
tional limitations as a world power 
they might stop short before they 
bring down the wrath of British, 
American and Russian might. By 
thus recognizing their physical in- 
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ability to rule all of the Pacific they 
might, under a democratic form of 
government, be able to cooperate 
with nations which control the re- 
sources they need. 

This cooperation in the Orient 
with sovereign powers, such as a free 
China, Soviet Russia, Australia and 


Ray in the Kansas City Star 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION 


others, does not mean I advocate a 
substitution of British and American 
imperialism and aggression in the 
Pacific for Japan’s present action. 

After the current war the victor 
nations will be faced with the prob- 
lem of reconstructing a war-worn 
world into a system of nations in 
which all countries have access to the 
raw materials and a new interna- 
tionalism based upon justice and re- 
spect for national integrity and tra- 
ditions prevails. 

But the Japanese expansionist am- 
bitions today are not the only cause 
of tension in the Pacific. Another 
potent factor which encourges Japa- 
nese daring and bluff stems from the 
contradictions in policy between the 
United States and Great Britain. To 
protect their great overseas empire 
and resources from the Nazis, the 
British have been forced to mort- 
gage themselves more and more to 
the United States whose lend-lease 


help was guaranteed by the very 
wealth of the British Empire hold- 
ings. 

Nevertheless, there are some im- 
portant English leaders, highly 
placed in finance, who see in Japan 
a “protector” against the rising of 
colonial peoples of the Far East. But 
these men are not as important as 
those who want to keep Japan for- 
mally out of the war until Hitler has 
been whipped in Europe. 

When the Soviet Union became 
the ally of England the event fur- 
nished considerable relief to those 
Britons who felt that they were al- 
ready too far mortgaged to the 
United States. Here was an ally who 
could be counted on to fight against 
Hitler to the bitter end without de- 
manding anything in return. This 
explained to a large extent the readi- 
ness of the British ruling class to ally 
itself with a non-imperialist power. 


QUESTION OF BASES 


England realizes that in case of 
war in the Pacific the American fleet 
and marines will have to do most of 
the fighting, but in doing it Ameri- 
can forces will also take over physi- 
cal possession of a number of British 
and Dutch bases. This would open 
the way for American business inter- 
ests to grab the oil, rubber and tin 
resources now in the hands of the 
British and Dutch. 

Either way one looks at this im- 
perial American-British rivalry in 
the Pacific, the only real gainers of 
such competition are the Axis 
powers. The very division of British 
and American interests will lead to 
defeat of both of them and a world 
victory of fascism. 

As “Audax” says in a recent issue 
of Amerasia: “Narrow imperialist 
interests must not be permitted to 
stand in the way of such an alliance.” 
That is, Britain, the United States, 
China and the Soviet Union must 
make their world alliance for the de- 
struction of both German and Japa- 
nese fascism. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


Lincoln 
Speaks 


HILIP VAN DOREN STERN once wrote of Lincoln: 
P.. popular hero is the living embodiment of his 
people, with all their characteristics, good and bad. He 
is one of them, lifted up and made great, yet never di- 
vorced from their earthiness, rooted deep in the soil from 
which he sprang. That the American people have chosen 
this man from among all others to be their representative 
in world mythology is evidence of their attachment to 
the principles of liberty, peace and justice for which he 
stood. 

“And it is remarkable, too, that they have seen through 
the apparent disparities in his career to the essential 
underlying truths. They remember him as a man of 
peace and good will, although they know that he was 
a wartime leader. They cherish the words he spoke for 
freedom and democracy, although they realize that he 
was compelled by the emergency of war to suspend many 
of their most dearly defended civil rights. They know 
that he saw beyond the temporary measures of his day 
to ideals of eternal importance. They remember that 
he and the men of his time had to fight to preserve those 
ideals; they remember the part he played in this struggle; 
they know what he did and they will not forget what he 
said.” 


4 


Now more than ever it is important not to forget what 
Lincoln said. Now more than ever it is clear that his 
words and deeds do have “eternal importance.” The 
central issue of his day was that of human freedom as 
opposed to human slavery. Now once more we fight the 
same-fight in different form, perhaps in a form more 
virulent, for the Southern slaveholders declared that all 
should be free save those of black skins whereas Hitler 
declares that all shall be slaves save those of pure Ger- 
manic blood. 

Think of Hitler’s doctrine of race supremacy as you 
read these words of Lincoln: “As I would not be slave, 
so I would not be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the extent of 
the difference, is no democracy. . . . Why should there 
not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the 
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people? Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world? .... In giving freedom to the slave we assure 
freedom to the free,—honorable alike in what we give 
and what we preserve.” 


* 


Think of the persecuted Jew and Catholic in Europe, 
think of the prisoners of France, the enslaved of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and all Hitler-occupied Europe as you 
read these words: 

When you enslave your fellow man, says Lincoln, 
“when you have put him down and made it impossible 
for him to be but as the beasts of the field; when you 
have extinguished his soul in this world and placed 
him where the ray of hope is blown out as in the dark- 
ness of the damned, are you quite sure that the demon 
you have roused will not turn and rend you? 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and 
independence? It is not frowning battlements, our 
bristling sea coasts, our army and our navy. These are 
not our reliance against tyranny. All of these may be 
turned against us without making us weaker for the 
struggle. Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in us. Our defense is the spirit which 
prized liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands 
everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have planted 
the seeds of despotism at your own doors. Familiarize 
yourselves with the chains of bondage and you prepare 
your own limbs to wear them. Accustomed to trample 
on the rights of others, you have lost the genius of your 
own independence and become the fit subjects of the 
first cunning tyrant who rises among you.” 


« 


And if there be “cunning tyrants” among us, if there 
be Copperheads among us who, feeling that democracy’s 
day is past, yearn for a different form of government, 
they, too, might listen to these words of Lincoln: 

“Our popular government has often been called an 
experiment. Two points in it our people have already 
settled—the successful establishing and the successful 
administering of it. One still remains—its successful 
maintenance against a formidable internal attempt to 
overthrow it. It is now for them to demonstrate to the 
world that those who can fairly carry an election can 
also suppress a rebellion; that ballots are the rightful 
and peaceful successors of bullets; and that when bal- 
lots have fairly and constitutionally decided, there can 
be no successful appeal back to bullets; that there can 
be no successful appeal, except to ballots themselves at 
succeeding elections. Such will be a great lesson of 
peace: teaching men that what they cannot take by an 
election, neither can they take it by a war; teaching all 
the folly of being the beginners of a war.” 
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NATION NEEDS MORE 
LOWER-PRICED MILK 


Responsibility of Government Pointed Out: 
Bill Asks Free Milk for Children Under 14 


Several weeks ago I wrote two 
articles on milk problems. The re- 
sponse makes it clear that the prob- 
lems of cheaper milk and of free- 
ing milk from monopoly control are 
matters of real concern to great num- 
bers of people. 


An idea, in various forms, that 
seems to be gaining a degree of ac- 
ceptance is that government has a 
fundamental responsibility for sup- 
plying sufficient milk to its citizens. 
The penny milk in schools and cheap 
milk at depots for relief clients are 
the first embodiments of this idea. 

No one would nowadays question 
the responsibility of government for 
insuring the health standards of milk. 
But supplying sufficient quantities for 
decent health seems a much more rey- 
olutionary activity to many people. 

I have heard even the penny school 
milk plan referred to as “communis- 
tic.” Curiously enough, the person 
who made that remark was the prin- 
cipal of a school and presumably 
thought the supplying of free educa- 
tion to all children was a proper ac- 
tivity for our government while the 
insuring of their health was not. 


DOBBINS’ MILK PLAN 


The most far reaching of the 
schemes which I have heard of for 
government control of milk is now 
before Congress in the form of a 
bill, H. R. 5414, introduced by Con- 
gressman Pete Jarman of Alabama. 

This measure, otherwise known as 
the Dobbins’ Milk Plan, would pro 
vide every child under the age of 
14 with one quart of milk a day free. 
The government would first deter- 
mine and then fix the price of milk in 
each locality and redeem the milk 
stamps at the value of the fixed 
prices. Stamps would be issued in 
monthly batches to parents who ap- 
plied in writing, on the same principle 


as the Food Stamp Plan. 
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This plan would be complicated 
and expensive to administer. The 
primary purpose of this scheme is 
obvious—to overcome the widespread 
undernourishment of American chil- 
dren. The other advantages claimed 
for the plan are that the expansion 
of dairying would have decisive ef- 
fects on soil conservation. The gov- 
ernment would, therefore, save heavy 
expenditures for soil conservation 
work. Another claim is that all of 
the surplus grain and feed in the 
country would be used up, thereby 
saving parity payments. 


‘UTTER DISREGARD’ 


Whatever disagreement there 
might be on some features of this 
bill there can be none on its pur- 
poses as stated by its author, a Mr. 
Dobbins. I quote one portion of his 
argument: 

“We in America have gone blindly 
onward with utter disregard for the 
physical welfare of the great masses 


of American children. Living in a 
land of plenty, where surpluses of 
crops are so great that the Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to ap- 
propriate, in this year of 1941, the 
staggering sum of $1,300,000,000 to 
aid the farmers of the United States, 
we still have 40% of our boys suf- 
fering from malnutrition. 

“|. . If we are to have real na- 
tional defense in America, we must 
develop our children as well as our 
defense industries.” 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


FLAT FEET 


A great proportion of foot 
aches and pains can be directly 
attributed to the wearing of 
improperly fitted shoes. More 
than that, many pains and dis- 
turbances in other parts of the 
body are caused by foot trou- 
bles. Many instances of so- 
called “arthritis” of the knees, 
hips, sacro-iliac joints and 
spine, and attacks of lumbago 
are in reality caused by foot 
trouble. 


There is no agreement among 
experts as to the cause of flat 
feet. All agree, however, that 
the disorder may be acquired 
at any period of life after walk- 
ing has begun. 


When an infant begins to 
walk, his feet may appear flat. 
Such flatness is, however, more 
apparent than real, since the 
arch of an infant is normally 
somewhat obscured by fat pads. 
In adolescence, the rapid in- 
crease in weight and the begin- 
ning of occupations involving 
prolonged standing may cause 
a tendency to flattening. In 
adults, flattening and pain in 
the feet may occur when the 
body weight increases. Lack of 
exercise (walking, running and 
jumping) also may be a factor. 


In flat feet, the bones in the 
inner border of the foot drop, 
and the arch becomes more or 
less flattened. But a flat arch 
is by no means an indication 
of flat feet; the normal height 
of the arch varies a great deal. 


Don’t permit a shoe salesman 
to sell you an arch support or 
an “orthopedic” shoe simply 
because you have a low arch. 
If your feet seem flat and you 
have had no foot trouble, don’t 
worry about it. An ordinary, 
comfortable shoe is sufficient. 


THE COPPER BOTTLENECK 


plete monopoly because it included foreign as well as do- 
mestic producers. Prices were fixed by the association, but 
members could sell at other prices provided other producers 
were admitted in the sale. 

These combinations precipitated a rise in copper prices 
between 1926 and 1929 much greater than in other non- 
ferrous metals. This is evident from charts produced by 
Kelley at the TNEC hearings. Even after the crash of 1929, 
an 18 cent per pound price plateau was maintained for 
several months. In 1930-31 the industry entered into a 
curtailment of production agreement. 

Copper Exporters Inc. came to an end in 1932, but the 
combination met unofficially after regular meetings of the 
Copper Institute, an agency engaged in the collection of 
statistics, to arrive at what Mr. Kelley called “informal 
understandings” to curtail production and maintain prices. 
Furthermore, the Copper Institute suspended the publica- 
tion of statistics after the outbreak of the present war to 
prevent copper consumers from knowing the real situation 
on the supply of copper so that high prices could be nfain- 
tained. 

Between 1935 and 1939 the Latin American subsidiaries 
of Anaconda and Kennecott had an international agreement 
on production control with producers of So. Africa, Spain 
and Yugoslavia. Each producer was allotted production 
quotas. 

To secure their grip on the domestic copper situation 
further, the industry secured in 1932 the passage of a tariff 
which placed a 4 cent excise tax on all copper entering the 
U. S. which is not refined by American companies. With all 
the electrolytic refineries under the influence of the Big 3, 
exporters are forced to deal with them under their terms, 
thereby placing all copper under their control. Despite the 
current admissions of the scarcity of copper, the Revenue 
Act of 1940 extended this tax until 1945. 


*x 


Although Kelley skillfully evaded questions when asked 
by the TNEC about costs, prices of high and low cost mines, 
etc., Mr. A. Notman, an outstanding independent mining 
engineer and copper expert, supplied the answers. 

On the basis of scientific accounting and engineering, 
Notman calculated that between 1926 and 1932 the average 
price received for raw copper was 13.19¢ per pound, while 
the average cost was 9.63¢. Costs since 1932 have declined 
114 to 2¢ per pound. 

The reduction in costs is due mainly to technological im- 
provements in mining methods, equipment and metallurgy. 
For example, from 1919 to 1929 production advanced by 
70% while employment increased only 2%. This tendency 
for production to increase by far larger amounts than em- 
ployment has become more marked since 1932. Each work- 
er in the industry, therefore, is producing far more copper 
than he formerly did. Wages have not kept pace with this in- 
creasing productivity and, hence, much lower costs and much 
higher profits have resulted. Furthermore, Notman proved 
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(Continued from page 1 


that profits from the fabricating of copper are even great 
than from the mining and refining ends. This is due to t 
fact that the copper producing companies have gained co 
trol in recent years of over 70% of the fabricating capaci 
in the U. S. Thus by monopoly control, artificially hi 
prices have been established. 


*« 


How has the copper industry reacted since the start 
the defense program? During the first six months of 19 
the industry operated on a restricted basis. Copper produ 
tion in September, 1941, was actually lower than in Augu 


The copper companies are waiting for the government 
to lift the 12¢ price ceiling on domestic copper before 
they will expand production at home. They are restrict- 
ing American production and selling the government 
Chilean copper, because, with the cheaper labor costs 
in Chile, profits from Chilean copper, even at 11144¢ per 
pound, are greater than from American copper at 12¢ 
per pound. 

Another serious factor hindering copper production ; 
present is the dangerously unhealthy working conditior 
in the mines. Much working time is lost because of th 
factor. For example, after modern ventilation was installe 
in the Magma Copper Co. in Arizona to reduce the ten 
perature from 120 to 90 degrees, production increase 
sharply. Furthermore, at one of the largest mines in Butt 
Mont., only half the workers on the payroll are workin 
full time. This loss in time is due to a high turnover unde 
an incentive plan which unionists claim is an obstacle rathe 
than a help to more production. 


*« 


How can the supply of copper be increased to meet tk 
needs of the defense program? 


(1) Make use of the potential resources of copper in th 
U. S., the largest in the world. 


(2) Enact the International Union of Mine, Mill ar 
Smelter Workers suggestion to make a scientific survey « 
working conditions and eliminate dangerous working coi 
ditions. Rectify bad labor conditions. 


(3) Reopen the many closed copper mines and explo. 
new sources of supply. In 1919, 226 mines were in oper: 
tion, while in 1939 only 49 mines were being operated. TI 
present price of copper is high enough for profitable util 
zation of these mines and the exploitation of new one 
The U. S. government is willing to buy all copper turne 
over to it for 12¢ per pound, a more than fair price. 

(4) Increase refining capacity. Smelting capacity is r 
real problem. Refineries have been working at capacity, b 
there is no talk of expansion. Outside of a shortage of ra 
copper, refining is the bottleneck. 


(5) Eliminate the 4¢ per pound excise tax and import é 
the copper possible, especially from Canada and Sow 
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HARD COMMON SENSE 


i N its unequivocal declaration that ‘“‘Hitler and 
the Nazi government, in their drive for world 
conquest, directly menace the security of the United 
States,”’ the CIO convention at Detroit reflected the 
hard common sense of the American people. 


In a very real sense it may be said that the CIO’s 
resolution on “The Nation’s Foreign Policy” is a 
historic document. It is historic not only because it 
speaks for 5,000,000 American trade unionists 
whose actions are of paramount importance in 
increasing and maintaining the production needed 
to defeat Hitler. 


In a larger way it is significant, because it speaks 
of the menace of Hitlerism, both within and with- 
out, more completely and more definitively than 
any other American expression to date. It is a dec- 
laration and a statement of purpose that cannot 
belong to the CIO alone. It is the property of all 
Americans. of the AFL, the Railroad Brother- 
hoeds, of farm organizations and employers’ or- 
ganizations. For its purport is that this country and 
its citizens are in deadly danger and its program 
is one to save and protect the verv existence of the 
United States of America. As that program is the 
property of all, so it calls for the participation of 


all. 


HE CIO, as had the AFL before it, called for 

complete national unity behind the President’s 
foreign policy of sending materials of war to Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China. In blunt, 
forthright words it declared that the security of 
the United States was the issue at stake in the war 
now raging. In blunt, forthright words the CIO 
declared that Hitler’s design was complete world 
conquest. And in words equally blunt and forth- 
right it warned the nation of the danger of American 


Quislings, declaring they “must be ferreted out and 
exposed as Hitler’s Fifth Column.” 


The resolution declared that the “triumph of 
Hitlerism means the destruction of Democracy and 
the subjugation of the people to depths of physical 
and spiritual torture and economic exploitation.” 
It declared ““American workers cannot and will not 
tolerate any appeasement of any elements or forces 
which seek to undermine or compromise American 
Democracy.” Speaking still more specifically the 
resolution asserted that “efforts of any such as 
Lindbergh to disunite the American people on such 
un-American issues as anti-Semitism must be fer- 
reted out and exposed as Hitler’s Fifth Column.” 
But perhaps most important of all, in a programatic 
sense, the CIO definitely pledged itself to cooperate 
practically with any and all in “‘a mighty joint and 
unified effort to destroy Nazism and preserve for 
the future of America our present free and demo- 
cratic way of life.” 


N THIS declaration both the CIO and the Amer- 
ican people, of which the former is a loyal and 
important part, have proven their stature. Both 
have proven that they possess that cold, realistic, 
hard-headed common sense without which a nation 
cannot survive. Clear-eyed and unafraid, cog- 


nicant of the great threat to our national existence, 
labor and management, farmer and merchant, rich 
and poor, close ranks to meet and triumph over the 
forces of darkness. 


LEO HUBERMAN 


HE CARRIES 
A TORCH 
~ FOR LABOR 


He is the author of “Labor Spy Racket,” “The Great Bus Strike’ and other books. 
His column in U.S. WEEK sheds light on what is going on in labor and brings a 


clearer understanding of labor's position on the vital issues of the day. 
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